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IiraRODUCTIOH 

The  selection  of  teachers  is,  and  will  continue  to  he,  among  the 
most  importent  responsibilities  of  the  school  executives.  The  prohlem 
is  as  old  as  the  public  school  and  as  such  deserves  the  most  careful 

consideration. 

The  present  study  of  the  problem  of  teacher  selection  has  the 
following  three  main  purposes:  (l)  to  detemine  the  status  of  current 
practice  in  the  selection  of  teachers;  (2)  to  identify  and  to  study 
comprehensively  the  practices  in  some  of  those  public  schools  where 
the  procedures  followed  in  selecting  teachers  are  new  and  unusual; 
(3)  to  s\:iggest  some  improvements  in  taacher  selection  methods.  Hot 
only  shall  a  study  be  made  of  systems  where  the  practice  employed  has 
proved  especially  effective  in  attracting  and  retaining  teachers  of 
high  quality,  but  also  some  study  of  those  systems  which  employ  methods 
which  are  usiially  considered  iindesirable. 

The  data  for  the  study  has  been  secured  largely  from  three  sources: 
(1)  literature  dealing  with  teacher  selection  and  appointment;  (2)  appli- 
cation blanks  received  from  superintendents;  (3)  personal  observation 

and  experience. 

The  word  "teacher"  is  commonly  used  to  designate  anyone  of  the 
many  persons  employed  in  school.  The  person  employed  may  be  a  superin- 
tendent, principal,  or  supervisor  and  still  be  thought  of  as  a  teacher. 
In  SDme  school  systems  nurses,  librarians,  and  other  professional  workers 
en^loyed  are  included  in  the  teacher  corps.  However,  the  definition  of 
a  teacher,  "one  whose  occupation  is  to  instruct,"  as  given  in  Webster's 
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New  International  Dictionaiy,  shall  Tae  the  guide  for  this  thesis. 
Suided  "by  such  a  definition,  a  study  of  the  sutject.  Teacher  Selection, 
will  he  based  on  that  large  group  of  persons  primarily  interested  in 
offering  instruction. 

Such  a  study  as  this  will  not  be  worthwhile  unless  it  presents 
some  suggestions  of  value  for  improving  teacher  selection  methods.  An 
effort  will  be  laade  to  present  some  such  stiggestions  after  a  8t\idy  has 
been  made  of  present-day  teacher  qualifications  together  with  a  study 
of  past  and  present  methods  of  teacher  selection. 


TEAjCEER  (QUALIFICATIONS 

The  amoimt  of  preparation  required  for  the  teaching  profession 
should  he  as  large  as  social  end  economic  conditions  will  allow. 
Teachers  need  to  possess  a  general  knowledge  and  culture,  training 
and  information  in  a  special  field,  aid  a  large  degree  of  technical 
training  and  skill. 

Graduation  from  a  liberal  arts  college  with  some  professional 
work  as  an  •undergraduate  is  heing  recognized  as  the  lowest  qualifi- 
cation that  can  be  allowed  for  high  school  teaching.  While  this  is 
the  prevailing  idea  for  high  school  teaching,  there  is  ao  good  reason 
for  believing  a  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades  may  be  efficient 
with  any  less  training. 

Graduation  from  a  normal  school  or  teachers'  college  does  not 
mean  the  ediocation  of  a  person  for  teaching  is  completed.  Tesichers 
who  persistently  act  as  if  they  needed  no  further  education  ought  to 
be  eliminated  from  the  system.  The  teacher  should  contin\xe  to  advence 
in  knowledge  and  technique  thro\igh  training  in  service. 

Continued  training  may  be  carried  on  through  teachers?  meetings, 
reading  circles,  university  extension  courses,  correspondence,  sujamer 
sessions,  sabbatical  leaves,  and  teachers'  institutes. 

One  of  the  basic  requirements  for  a  teacher  who  is  seeking  a 
position  is  proper  certification.  Earlier  state  laws  were  very  lib- 
eral in  regard  to  granting  teaching  privileges  to  a  holder  of  a 
teacher's  certificate.  Such  state  laws  "specified  in  detail  the 


requirements  necessary  to  secure  a  certificate  and  granted  the  holder 
teaching,  supervisory,  and  administrative  privileges  without  any  re- 
striction." 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates 
should  be  based  upon  preparation  and  merit.  Certification  was  originally 
obtained  through  an  oral  or  written  examination.  Since  the  examinations 
were  prepared  and  administered  by  a  local  coranittee  or  board,  and  the 
appearance  and  personality  of  the  candidate  and  his  relationship  or 
social  connection  with  some  member  of  the  group  were  likely  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  academic  and  professional  fitness,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  produce  any  uniformity  in  qualifications  under  such  a  plan;  and 
there  was  no  interchange  of  certificates  between  communities,  counties, 
and  states.  The  requirements  have  been  steadily  increased  and  made 
more  nearly  uniform  until  it  has  become  desirable  in  practically  all 
states  to  abandon  local  examinations  for  broader  and  more  general  qual- 
ifications  set  by  some  central  authority.'- 

Certification  was  next  managed  by  counties  and  finally  by  states. 
Examinations  are  being  replaced  by  normal  or  college  graduation. 

The  practice  of  granting  a  life  certificate  to  teach  after  a  pro- 
bation period  has  been  subject  to  some  criticism.  Engelhardt  is  Ijery 
emphatic  in  his  statements  concerning  the  issuing  of  life  certificates. 


1.  Engelhardt,  Fred.  Public  School  Organization  and  Administration. 
New  York:  (Jinn  and  Coinpany,  1931«  P-171* 

2.  Graves,  Charles  Pierrepont.  The  Administration  of  American 
Education.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1932. 


He  says: 

In  view  of  the  continued  progress  taking  place  in  the  various 
fields  requiring  specialized  training,  it  does  not  seen  wise  for  a 
state  to  issue  a  permanent  license  to  anyone  practicing  a  profession. 
With  the  advancements  constantly  "being  made  in  the  technique  and 
methods  of  teaching,  one  can  hardly  expect  the  typical  teacher  to  be 
familiar  with  the  developments  that  are  taking  place  unless  provision 
is  ma^  for  continued  study.  Professional  certificates  should  be 
granted  for  a  specific  term  of  years  and  should  be  renewed  periodically 
on  the  basis  of  such  evidence  as  may  be  required  to  indicate  that  the 
person  concerned  has  met,  during  the  period  in  which  the  license  was 
held,  the  miniioum  additio3aal  professional  training  prescribed. 3 

The  United  States  has  been  somevrhat  slow  as  compared  with  other 
leading  countries  in  requiring  evidence  of  good  health  before  granting 
or  renewing  a  teacher's  certificate.  This  is,  however,  an  essential 
feature  and  should  be  in  force  everywhere,  if  assurance  is  to  be  ob- 
tained that  the  teacher  is  not  goijag  to  break  down  or  annoy  and  abuse 
her  pupils  because  of  a  nervous  condition  or  other  body  disability. 
"Health  examinations  should  be  rated  among  the  important  features  of 
preparation  and  certification. 

Health  certificates  are  now  being  required  of  applications  for 
a  teacher's  license  in  some  states.  Conamanicable  diseases  make  a  per- 
son ineligible  for  public  school  positions.  T/hile  it  seems  that  no 
extensive  study  has  been  made  of  the  effect  physical  disabilities  have 
on  a  person  who  is  teaching,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  tiaat  some 
physical  defects  would  have  a  bad  psychological  effect  on  young  people. 

School  boards  have  from  the  beginning  confronted  local,  political, 
and  social  pressure  to  employ  home  teachers. 


3.  Engelhardt,  Fred.  0£.  cit . ,  pp. 17^175' 
k.   Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont.  0£.  cit.,  p.lSlv. 


One  of  the  tig  problems  has  been  e^^jressed  ty  Strayer  and  Engelhardt, 
"How  may  the  superintendent  meet  the  attacks  of  the  citizen  who  demands 
eraployment  of  'home'  girls  only?" 5 

Districts  have,  in  some  instances,  set  up  Certain  harriers  against 
a  preponderance  of  home  teachers.  Various  methods  have  "been  used  to 
limit  the  number  of  "home"  teachers. 

Ei]gelhardt  gives  the  following: 

In  some  cases  experience  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  is  required 
before  a  candidate  will  be  considered  eligible  for  a  teaching  position. 
Other  large  cities  select  teachers  from  eligible  lists  which  are  com- 
piled from  among  the  successful  candidates  #10  have  taken  the  prescribed 
congjetitive  examination. ° 

Hegardless  of  the  pressure  used  on  local  boards  in  an  effort  to 

force  them  to  employ  'home'  teachers , it  mast  be  remembered  that  the 

schools  should  be  operated  with  the  interest  of  the  pupil  in  mind  and 

not  that  of  the  teacher.  Some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  employing 

•home'  teachers  are: 

1.  A  teacher  working  among  home  folks  may  be  held  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  family  and  friends. 

2.  This  q-oestion  is  often  asked.  Why  give  a  position  to  Miss  A 
and  not  to  Miss  BT 

3*  It  has  been  proved  quite  difficult  in  many  cases  to  terminate 
a  contract  if  the  'home'  teacher  does  not  succeed. 

The  general  attitude  of  some  teachers  toward  their  work  is  re- 
sponsible for  certain  items  appearing  in  various  application  forms. 


5.  Strayer,  G.D.  and  Sngelhardt,  IT.L.  and  others.  Problems  in 
Sducational  Administration.  Hew  York:  Teachers  College,  Coliambia 
University,  1325.  P.69U. 

6.  Engelhardt,  Fred.  og.  cit . ,  p. 179' 


Moeller,  Hamer,  and  Bowersox  have  written  an  interesting  "book  on  the 
protlaas  of  school  management  and  in  it  point  out  the  reason  for  some 
of  the  clauses  teing  included  in  teacher  contracts. 

Some  teachers  take  the  attitude  that  if  a  duty  is  not  'nominated 
in  the  hond'  they  do  not  have  to  perform  it;  likewise,  that  their 
conduct  outside  of  school  hours  is  their  own.   affair  and  not  subject 
to  interference  hy  the  school  authorities.  As  a  result,  school 
hoards  in  many  districts  have  caused  to  he  written  into  contracts 
with  teachers  such  statements  as  the  following: 

I  will  not  keep  company  with  a  high-school  hoy. 

I  will  attend  all  P.T.A.  meetings. 

I  will  attend  church  on  Sunday. 

I  will  remain  in  the  community  in  which  I  teach  for  at  least 
three  week-ends  of  each  month. 

If  I  marry  hefore  this  contract  expires,  it  shall  automatically 
become  void.' 

Any  methods  used  in  selecting  teachers  will  he  of  no  real  value 
unless  it  is  possible  to  find  persons  well  qualified  to  teach.  It 
is  highly  important  that  the  newly  selected  teachers  contribute 
something  toward  raising  the  average  of  the  whole  teaching  corps. 
A  wise  superintendent  will  strive  each  yeso*  to  make  such  good  selec- 
tions of  teachers  that  those  entering  his  school  are  an  improvement 
over  those  of  previous  years  in  education,  training,  and  teaching 
skill. 

For  present-day  school  work,  four  years  in  high  school,  with 
graduation  from  a  good  college  or  university,  with  special  prepara- 
tion in  some  line  or  lines  of  secondary  school  instruction  and  some 
professional  study,  is  not  too  mach  to  demand  of  teachers  entering  a 
school  system  for  employment  in  either  the  elementary  grades  or 
high  school. 


7.  Moeller,  Hugh  C;  Hamer,  0.  Stuart;  Bowersox,  Fred  C. 
Personal  Problems  in  School  llanageaent .  Hew  York:  Hewson  and 
Company,  193d.  pp. 51-52. 
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PECCEDUEES  USH)  IK  APPOINTING  STAFFS 

If  a  teacher  has  the  necessary  certification  requirements  for 
holding  a  teaching  position  and  is  ready  to  attenipt  to  secure  a  place, 
*at  are  the  steps  usually  taken?  First,  a  letter  of  application  may 
"be  written.  Second,  a  personal  interview  may  he  used.  Third,  a  com- 
Mnation  of  the  two  may  he  employed. 

It  has  heen  recognized  as  a  fundaroental  principle  of  eu^inistra^- 

tion  that  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  as  it  is  necessary  in 

large  systems,  the  superintendent  through  his  principals,  should  he 

responsible  for  recontaendation  for  appointment  those  persons  who  are 

to  fill  professional  offices  as  well  as  those  who  are  to  fill  other 

positions  in  the  school  system.  Exceptions  to  this  practice  will  he 

found  in  very  small  systems. 

In  the  large  city  school  systems  the  plan  of  selecting  teachers 
from  a  merit  list  has  heen  found  the  most  practicable  and  successf-ol. 
Eligibility  lists  comprise  a  selection  from  among  those  who  have 
been  successful  in  a  competitive  examination  and  have  demonstrated 
their  fitness  through  a  personal  interview  conducted  by  a  special 
appointment  committee.  Various  plans  have  been  devised  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  principals  of  the  schools  to  participate  in  the 
selection  of  the  teachers  who  are  to  be  recooaended  for  appointment. 
Most  plans  now  in  operation  do  not  appear  entirely  satisfactory  in 
this  regard.^ 


1.  Engelhardt,  Fred.  Public  School  Organi zat ion  and  Adminis- 
tration. New  York:  G-inn  and  Company,  1931*  P«1S1. 


Every  good  superintendent  will  strive  towards  the  greatest 
efficiency  in  teacher  selection.  But,  as  pointed  out  hy  Edmonson,  a 
superintendent  needs  the  full  cooperation  of  the  school  board  if  this 
greatly-to-be-desired  efficiency  of  teacher  selection  is  to  be  real- 
ized. 

Heal  expertness  in  the  selection  of  teachers  shovild  be  the  goal 
of  every  superintendent  of  schools,  but  such  expertness  cannot  be  se- 
cured without  the  sympathetic  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  the 
board  of  education. 2 

A  similar  statement  regarding  the  responsibility  of  the  princi- 
pal or  school  superintendent  in  the  selection  of  teachers  is  made  by 
Foster. 

The  principal's  rights  and  responsibilities  in  the  selection  of 
teachers  are  often  misinterpreted.  As  the  responsible  head  of  the 
school,  he  should  ce  responsible  for  the  selection  of  his  staff, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  higher  administrative  approval.  He  has 
no  right  to  shift  responsibility  upon  the  superintendent  or  school 
board  in  this  or  any  matter  involving  the  control  of  the  school. 
He  is  closer  to  the  school,  and  in  better  position  to  interpret  its 
needs  than  is  the  superintendent. 3 

Agreeing  with  the  above  statements,  it  may  be  judged  that  a 
man  who  is  qualified  to  plan  the  organization  and  working  of  his 
school,  should  be  permitted  to  select  his  workers  and  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  achieving  satisfactory  results. 

Poster  states  that  often  principals  are  not  permitted  to  exer- 
cise this  responsibility.  He  quotes  from  "Status  of  the  High  School 


2.  Edmonson,  J.B.  "A  Check  List  for  the  Appraisal  of  School 
Board  Policies  in  the  Selection  of  Teachers."  The   Elementary 
School  Journal.  XXXVI  (SeptemTaer.  1935-June,  19W.  ?'57'+' 

3.  Foster,  Herbert  H.  High  School  Administration.  New  York: 
The  Century  Con^jany,  I928 


.  p. 76. 
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Principal,"  United  States  Eureati.  of  Ediication  Bulletiu,  No.  2k,   1925, 
p. 55.  s^<i  states  that  in  common  practice  about  one  out  of  five  princi- 
pals selects  teachers,  thoxigh  twice  that  number  are  called  upon  to 
rate  them. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  rapid  advancement  is 
being  made  for  improving  methods  of  teacher  selections.  A  study  of 
this  problem  has  resulted  in  handbooks  being  published  by  boards  of 
education  for  the  guidance  of  superintendents  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.  Such  a  handbook  has  been  published  in  Michigan.  The  Ele- 
mentary School  Journal,  1935-193°  gives  a  list  for  the  appraisal  of 
School  Board  policies  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  list  follows; 

1.  The  board  will  exi:;ect  the  superintendent  to  take  the  full 
responsibility  for  initiating  and  making  all  nominations  of  teachers. 

2.  The  board  will  expect  each  candidate  to  file  with  the  super- 
intendent a  formal  application  on  the  regular  form  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  board. 

3.  The  board  will  refer  all  candidates  and  all  correspondence 
regarding  candidates  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 

k.   The  board  will  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  nont- 
iiiations  and  to  require  the  superintendent  to  submit  new  ones. 

5.  The  board  will  not  permit  discrimination  in  favor  of  a  local 
candidate  but  will  select  the  best  candidate  regardless  of  residence. 

6.  The  board  will  not  look  with  favor  on  the  nomination  of  a 
candidate  who  is  a  near  relative  of  the  superintendent  or  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board. 

7.  The  board  will  expect  the  superintendent  to  try  to  fill  a 
vacancy  by  the  recommendation  of  a  candidate  with  as  high  or  higher 
qualifications  than  his  or  her  predecessor. 

8.  The  board  will  adopt  a  statement  of  its  minimum  requirements 
for  selection  for  different  kinds  of  teaching,  with  special  reference 
to  standards  of  preparation,  experience,  previous  success,  health, 
and  related  matters. 

9.  The  board  will  req\iire  the  superintendent  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  a  candidate  before  recorajiiending  him  to  the  board,  or 
to  submit  adequate  reasons  for  waiving  this  requirement  in  a  given 
case. 

10.  The  board,  in  filling  the  more  important  positions,  will 
allow  traveling  expense  to  the  superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
terviewing and  observing  the  work  of  promising  candidates. 


11.  The  toard  will  hold  the  superintendent  responsible  for  se- 
curing a,ll  essential  information  concerning  the  personality,  the 
health,  the  prepejration,  and  the  experience  of  a  candidate  before 
m^ing  a  recommend&tion  to  the  hoard. 

12.  The  hoard  will  expect  the  superintendent  to  guarantee  that  a 
candidate  will  possess  a  legal  teacher's  certificate  before  he  under- 
takes his  duties  as  a  teacher. 

13.  The  board  will  consider  as  strictly  confidential  all  discus- 
sions and  recotjinendations  relating  to  candidates,  especially  local 
candidates. 

ik.   The  board  will  report  only  the  information  that  a  certain 
teacher  has  been  eniployed  and  will  not  give  to  newspapers  or  in 
other  ways  make  public  the  names  of  candidates  rejected. 

15.  The  board  will  expect  the  superintendent  to  furnish  evidence 
of  the  most  critical  care  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  selection 
of  teachers,  including  some  account  of  his  criteria  of  judgment  of 
candidates. 

16.  The  board  will  place  a  very  high  value  on  the  success  of  the 
superintendent  in  selecting  as  competent  teachers  as  the  policies  of 
the  board  will  permit.^ 

Even  when  a  coimty  school  board  disapproves  of  a  candidate  nom- 
inated by  the  superintendent,  it  should  ask  the  superintendent  to 
make  another  nomination  for  the  position  rather  than  substitute  a 
candidate  of  its  own.  A  good  policy  eoad  one  that  is  practiced  by 
certain  boards  is  to  have  all  candidates  send  all  applications  to 
the  superintendent. 

A  good  school  system  will  make  an   active  search  for  desirable 
candidates.  Heeder  agrees  with  this  and  is  cognizant  of  its  impor- 
tance as  shown  by  his  statement  that  a  school  system  should  not  de- 
pend upon  the  chance  receipt  of  applications  as  a  means  of  locating 

15 
good  teachers.-^ 


k,   Edmonson,  J.E.  og.  pit. .  573-57^* 

5.  Reeder,  T/ard  G.  The  Fundamentals  of  Public  School  Administra- 
tion. New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1330.   pp. 63-64. 
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In  some  of  the  smaller  school  systems  it  has  "been  found  that  the 
superintendents  make  an   active  search  for  prospective  teachers. 

In  a  questionnaire  study  of  188  school  systems  in  Texas,  Adams 
found  that  a  majority  of  the  superintendents  made  an  active  search  for 
prospective  teachers.  This  practice  was  especially  common  in  the 
smaller  school  systems.  The  larger  systems  have  many  more  applications 
and  apparently  depend  upon  these  to  a  greater  extent. 

There  axe  several  soiirces  from  which  suitable  candidates  may  he 
found.  The  most  important  are':  (l)  consnercial  teacher's  agencies, 
(2)  appointment  "bureaus  in  colleges  and  universities,  (3)  other  school 
systems,  and  {k)   appointment  offices  operated  in  some  states  "by  the 
state  department  of  education.  Adams  fovmd  that  in  Texas  the  college 
appointment  "bureau  was  the  most  popular. 

In  a  detailed  study  of  teachers'  application  "blanks  from  kl 
large  cities  in  the  United  States,  Nietz  found  great  variation  in  the 
nuin"ber  of  questions  asked  on  the  different  application  forms.  The 
smallest  number  of  items  was  24,  while  the  largest  number  was  II7. 
This  study  revealed  that  in  general  these  questions  could  be  classi- 
fied under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Introductory  matters,  such  as  the  lype  of  position,  the  time 
when  a  position  could  be  siccepted,  and  the  salary  that  would  be 
accepted. 


6.  Adams,  Logszi  S.  "Methods  of  Selecting  and  Appointing  Few 
Teachers  in  Texas."  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  XIII 
(February,  1927) ,  85-3. 

7.  Metz,  John  A.  "The  current  use  of  Teachers'  Application 
Blanks."  American  School  Board  Journal,  LXXVI  (March,  1928) ,  55-61. 
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2.  Personal  data,  such  as  name,  address,  marital  status,  phys- 
ical matters  (health,  weight,  height,  etc.),  date  and  place  of  birth, 
race  and  citizenship,  and  photograph. 

3.  Trainings;  end  educational  data,  such  as  name  and  location  of 
institutions  attended,  dates  of  attendance,  year  of  graduation,  credits 
and  degrees  received,  course  taken,  professional  reading  ability  to 
teach  specific  subjects,  and  certificate  held. 

k.  Experience,  such  as  nature  and  kind  of  school,  length,  dates 
and  place  of  last  experience,  present  salary  and  reasons  for  desire 
to  change  positions. 

5-  References,  preferably  from  those  who  have  observed  the 
candidate^  teaching. 

A  discussion  of  some  procedures  used  in  determining  an  appli- 
cant's qualification  or  fitness  for  a  given  position  follows. 

Use  of  reference  blanks  and  letters  of  recommendation.  If  a 
candidate's  application  is  seriously  considered,  his  qualifications 
should  be  further  investigated.  One  well  known  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  competent  persons  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  candidate. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  general  letters 
of  recommendation  of  the  "To  whom  it  may  concern"  variety  are  usually 
frowned  upon  by  school  administrators.  Adams'  study  of  ISS  cities 
In  Texas  shows  that  63  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  rejected  this 

Q 

type  of  letter  outright.^ 


S.  Nietz,  John  A.  0£.  cit . ,  55-6* 
9.  Adams,  Logan  S.  0£.  cit..  S5-9. 
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Personal  interviews  with  applicants.  This  is  now  one  of  the 
most  widely  used  procedures  in  city  school  systems.  Steiner 
suggests  four  general  rules  for  successful  interviewing. 

1.  Keep  control  of  the  situation  hy  carefully  jmging  the  qual- 
ity of  salesmanship  used  by  the  candidate  as  distinguished  from  his 
quality  as  a  teacher. 

2.  The  interview  must  he  entirely  free  from  personal  emharrass- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  Hake  every  applicant  so  sure  of  a 
fair  hearing  that  he  can  satisfactorily  present  his  test  qualities. 

3.  The  person  interviewing  applicants  should  be  able  to  visualize 
or  to  list  the  qualities  which  a  successful  teacher  must  have  in  the 
position  which  he  is  desiring  to  fill. 

4.  The  interviewer  should  use  a  list  or  an  outline  of  qualities 
on  which  he  desires  to  be  informed  and  a  score  card  of  some  Icind  for 
recording  the  results  of  the  interview. ^^ 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for  having  so  much  confidence 
in  the  interview  is  that  most  all  of  us  pride  ourselves  on  our  ability 
to  size  up  an  individual  by  observation  and  conversation.  Another 
reason  for  using  the  interview  in  employment  is  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  through  records  of  the  candidate  and  get  detailed  infor- 
mation from  other  school  boards  and  officials. H 

Observation  of  classroom  work.  Probably  the  best  way  of  deter- 
mining the  teaching  ability  of  an  applicant  is  to  observe  him  teach. 
Steiner  reports  that  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  of  those  teachers 
in  his  school  system  who  were  selected  by  correspondence  alone, 


10.  Steiner,  M.A.  "The  Technic  of  Interviewing  Teachers." 
American  School  Board  Journal  LXXVI  (June,  I92S) ,  65-6. 

11.  Holy,  Eussell  A.  "ikuploying  teachers  by  Interview." 
School  Executive  M&g:a2ine  LI,  21. 
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75  per  cent  were  not  recommended  for  reappointment.  Of  those 
chosen  hy  means  of  an  interview,  2k  per  cent  were  not  reelected; 
while  of  the  teachers  selected  after  ohservatiou  of  their  teaching, 

none  failed  to  he  reappointed  on  account  of  unsatisfactory'  teaching 

1? 
or  discipline. 

Written  exazainations.  This  method  for  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers is  little  used  by  the  city  systems.  The  relative  unreliahility 
of  such  measures  should  not  cause  this  method  to  "be  discarded  en- 
tirely. More  experimenting  in  the  field  should  he  carried  on. 

Physical  examinations.  A  physical  examination  is  required  of 
candidates  in  comparatively  few  school  systems. 

Other  -practices.  Some  other  practices  used  hy  city  systems 
include  the  study  of  reports  from  teachers'  agencies  and  college 
appointment  bureaus,  examination  of  scholastic  records,  extending 
to  the  applicant  a  try-out  in  the  system,  oral  examinations. 

In  analyzing  methods  of  teacher  selection  in  Florida,  letters 
requesting  sample  application  forms  were  sent  to  one-fifth  of  the 
Florida  county  superintendents.  Application  forms  or  replies  were 
received  from  73  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  written.  A  care- 
ful study  of  these  fonns  reveals  the  following  information. 

1.  The  largest  number  of  items  on  any  one  blank  was  52;  the 
smallest  number  was  20. 

2.  One  superintendent  wrote.  Hie   dispensed  with  application 
k  years  ago." 


12.  Steiner,  M.A.  o^.  cit . ,  65-6. 
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3»  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  application  forms  received  were  the 
regular  forms  printed  by  school  form  publishing  companies. 

k.   Eeferences,  photographs,  and  certificate  data  were  requested 
on  all  of  the  forms. 

5.  The  following  question  appeared  on  one  form.  "For  the  sake 
of  a  wise  and  expedient  moral  exan^le  for  your  pupils,  will  you 
strive  to  avoid  any  un^se  practice  of  being  out  late  at  night  during 
nights  of  school  days?" 

6.  The  majority  of  the  forms  received  carried  the  usual  items; 
for  example,  age,  weight,  height,  nationality,  pliysical  defects, 
married,  ntunber  of  children,  subjects  you  can.  teach,  subjects  you 
prefer  to  teach,  and  experience, 

la  brief,  the  study  showed  the  application  forms  to  be  practi- 
cally no  different  from  those  reported  in  use  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  known  reliable  method  worked  out  for  objectively 
measuring  letters  of  recommendation,  letters  of  application,  photo- 
graphs, or  formal  application  blanks  as  they  are  related  to  teaching 
success.  The  following  tables  and  summarized  explanations  are  given 
by  Tiegs.  They  are  being  presented  in  this  study  solely  to  demon- 
strate the  impossibility  of  successfully  selecting  the  best  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  recommendations,  letters  of  application,  photographs, 
or  a  composite  ranking  of  the  three. 

In  July  1925,  there  were  available  for  study  in  the  office  of 
the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education,  the  complete  records  of  100 
teachers  of  grades  one  to  six,  inclusive,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
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"begin  their  service  in  Septemter  of  that  year.  These  teachers  had 
"been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  letters  of  application,  recommen- 
dation, photographs,  data  upon  their  formal  application  blaiiks,  and 
personal  interviews.  As  yet  they  had  made  no  contact  with  the  work 
of  the  schools,  aid  their  prohahle  teaching  success  conld  he  judged 
only  on  such  evidence  as  existed  in  the  files  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  upon  rfaich  they  had  been  selected. 

The  complete  records  of  the  one  hundred  teachers  were  shuffled 
and  twenty-five  withdrawn  at  random  for  ranking  piirposes.  In  order 
to  he  sure  that  this  group  was  a  random  selection,  it  was  found, 
after  the  official  status  of  the  one  hundred  teachers  was  determined, 
that  some  of  the  twenty-five  were  included  in  every  quartile;  that 
there  was  a  tendency  to  pile  up  near  the  median;  and  that  there  were 
a  few  cases  near  the  extremes.  This  was  accepted  as  satisfactory- 
evidence  of  the  representative  character  of  these  data.  The  final 
ranks  obtained  by  these  twenty-five  among  the  total  of  one  hundred 

were  as  follows:  2, U,15,l6, 23, 25. 28,30,31, 32. 34.35. 45, 47,43, 57. 5S. 
62,63,72,74.79.20,83,  and  97. 

The  letters  of  apclication,  photographs,  and  recommendations 
were  next  taken  from  the  files  of  the  tv^enty-f ive.  Each  of  these 
three  types  of  data  was  kept  separate  and  coded  differently  by 
using  different  arrangements  of  the  alphabet.  Eaters  were  informed 
of  the  fact  in  order  to  discourage  any  attempt  to  remember  any  of 
the  ratings  given. 

The  first  ranking  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  candidates' 
recommendations.  The  rating  officers  were  requested  to  read  all 
of  the  recommendations  received  by  each  of  the  twenty-five  candi- 
dates and  then  rank  them  from  the  "most  desirable  teacher"  to  the 
"least  desirable  teacher."  "Desirability  as  a  teacher"  is  defined 
as  follows:  "Desirability  as  a  teacher,"  will  include  such  factors 
as  teaching  ability,  influence  on  pupils,  cooperation,  tact,  sym- 
pathy, etc.  The  judges  were  a^ked  to  place  the  alphabetical  letter 
assigned  to  the  recoonendation  of  the  most  desirable  teacher  after 
Rank  I  on  the  table  as  shown  below,  etc..  -until  all  had  been 
ranked.  •'•3 

ZABLE  I* 


BAM 


4  \ 


^   7 


10  li[l2  l:^4  L5  l6  L7aS  L9po  2](22J23  24  25 


13.  Tiegs,  Walter  Ernest.  ^  Evaluation  of  Some  Techniques  of 
Teacher  Selection.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  Schikol  Publishing 
Company,  1928.  (Adapted  and  abridged) . 

♦Ibid,  p. 38. 
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The  same  procedure  was  used  for  ranking  the  teachers  on  the  hasis 
of  letters  of  application  and  of  photographs.  The  results  were  then 
put  in  tahle  form  as  shown  in  the  following  three  tatles.l^ 


TABLE  II* 
Ranks  on  Basis  of  Be commendations 
(Assigned  25  Teachers  "by  11  Judges) 


Ranks  Assigned  Each  Teacher  "by  Judge  Humter! 

Teachers 

1 

2 

3 

U 

5 

6 

7 

8  . 

9 

10 

11 

A 

25 

9 

17 

10 

IS 

12 

19 

17 

20 

17 

19 

S 

5 

7 

12 

1 

8 

15 

ll+ 

6 

5 

8 

11+ 

c 

2 

15 

18 

13 

21+ 

3 

3 

10 

8 

7 

1 

s 

8 

k 

1 

5 

15 

9: 

9 

16 

19 

12 

23 

£ 

12 

22 

22 

18 

'I 

19 

17 

15 

11 

16 

17 

P 

k 

10 

11 

9 

1+ 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

& 

7 

13 

16 

15 

21 

17 

8 

18 

9 

22 

7 

H 

19 

12 

s 

3 

9 

6 

15 

7 

7 

10 

^^ 

I 

11 

11 

10 

11 

5 

l6 

17 

1+ 

6 

21 

J 

13 

16 

20 

22 

12 

21 

1+ 

ll+ 

13 

9 

18 

E 

6 

2 

9 

7 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

5 

9 

L 

22 

6 

5 

8 

10 

20 

10 

12 

12 

6 

10 

M 

21 

11+ 

15 

21 

^^ 

13 

21 

20 

23 

20 

i6 

IT 

20 

1 

2 

6 

6 

2 

20 

5 

1 

3 

2 

0 

15 

5 

19 

12 

3 

7 

12 

8 

10 

IS 

11 

P 

1 

19 

21 

17 

11 

8 

7 

22 

18 

11 

20 

% 

23 

17 

u 

16 

11+ 

23 

22 

13 

22 

1 

22 

B 

^l 

8 

6 

2 

7 

1 

5 

2 

11+ 

1+ 

12 

S 

20 

13 

23 

20 

18 

11 

19 

15 

i? 

13 

T 

10 

3 

7 

1+ 

1 

10 

6 

11 

1+ 

8 

U 

2k 

21+ 

lU 

14 

17 

ll+ 

23 

21+ 

l6 

23 

6 

V 

18 

21 

24 

20 

22 

22 

18 

21 

21+ 

19 

21+ 

W 

16 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

16 

25 

25 

25 

25 

X 

17 

23 

3 

19 

16 

11 

21+ 

9 

21 

^5 

21 

Y 

9 

18 

23 

21+ 

23 

2l+ 

25 

23 

17 

21+ 

5 

ik.    OJQ_.    c 

il' 

•Tiegs,  W 

alter 

Ernes 

t.    i 

^Eva 

iluati 

on  of 

Some 

.  Tect 

miaiie 

^  2£ 

Teacher  Selection.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Putlishing 
Company,  1928.  p. 39. 
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TJLBLE  III* 
Baziks  on  Basis  of  Letters  of  Application 
(Assigned  25  Teachers  lay  11  Judges) 


Bank  Assigned  Each  Teacher  "by  Judge 

Humter : 

Teachers 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

▲ 

3 

2 

19 

k 

15 

3 

11 

1 

3 

2 

1 

B 

5 

8 

5 

1 

17 

11 

? 

8 

I 

6 

2 

C 

10 

16 

17 

3 

2 

4 

l6 

5 

4 

7 

D 

22 

25 

21 

IS 

24 

IS 

22 

19 

19 

24 

22 

2 

21 

10 

7 

23 

21 

17 

15 

10 

i^ 

11 

17 

7 

11 

k 

3 

S 

k 

5 

17 

2 

10 

3 

G 

7 

7 

20 

21 

7 

14 

3 

9 

7 

9 

13 

H 

16 

5 

6 

5 

10 

2 

10 

15 

5 

13 

lb 

I 

Ik 

11 

10 

7 

12 

9 

12 

7 

24 

18 

9 

J 

zk 

9 

9 

16 

23 

20 

21 

17 

11 

23 

11 

Z 

6 

1 

Ik 

2 

1 

10 

8 

3 

1 

12 

6 

L 

25 

19 

2k 

17 

25 

16 

19 

21 

8 

^^ 

21 

U 

20 

12 

22 

20 

IS 

15 

'I 

8 

12 

16 

20 

IS 

9 

15 

1 

9 

22 

s 

14 

20 

3 

1 

0 

2 

17 

12 

19 

3 

22 

6 

4 

10 

20 

p 

4 

13 

8 

11 

8 

7 

5 

12 

2 

1 

5 

<l 

12 

20 

15 

22 

14 

21 

1 

24 

2p 

8 

8 

£ 

1 

6 

1+ 

6 

20 

1 

20 

11 

l6 

5 

18 

s 

8 

^l 

13 

12 

6 

23 

2 

6 

6 

14 

25 

T 

23 

25 

11 

9 

25 

24 

22 

IS 

25 

24 

U 

13 

21 

2 

11 

19 

14 

25 

17 

7 

14 

V 

19 

23 

23 

15 

19 

12 

IS 

20 

21 

15 

19 

w 

17 

IS 

11 

14 

5 

13 

25 

^5 

15 

21 

12 

X 

IS 

Ik 

IS 

10 

13 

b 

23 

l6 

22 

17 

10 

Y 

15 

22 

16 

25 

l6 

24 

7 

23 

23 



22 

23 

♦Tiegs,  Ti'alter  Ernest.     ^  Evaluation  of  Some  Techniques  of 
Teacher  Selection.     Bloomington,   Illinois:  Puhlic  School  Publishing 
CoEipar^,~192S.  p. 40, 
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TABLE  IV* 
EaJiks  on  Basis  of  Photographs 
(Assigned  25  Teachers  hy  11  Judges) 


Bank  Assigned  Each  Teacher  ty  Judge  ITumher: 

Teachers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

▲ 

6 

9 

5 

k 

13 

7 

4 

2 

1 

2 

4 

B 

7 

11 

9 

25 

19 

24 

25 

25 

15 

6 

23 

C 

10 

13 

S 

11 

15 

3 

22 

8 

21 

14 

19 

0 

19 

23 

15 

9 

20 

IS 

5 

20 

25 

22 

7 

E 

25 

11+ 

23 

13 

22 

21 

20 

11 

IS 

19 

24 

y 

21 

2k 

3 

8 

21 

13 

21 

21 

24 

12 

s 

a 

12 

21 

10 

1^ 

S 

20 

13 

13 

23 

11 

6 

H 

5 

16 

17 

5 

9 

9 

15 

2 

S 

3 

I 

3 

6 

25 

19 

7 

10 

l6 

24 

13 

18 

10 

J 

2 

2 

i| 

1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

s 

9 

15 

E 

17 

17 

11 

14 

25 

17 

IS 

12 

11 

10 

18 

L 

22 

15 

20 

6 

19 

8 

4 

12 

15 

25 

H 

IS 

20 

21 

21 

l6 

22 

17 

14 

20 

17 

17 

IS 

23 

22 

20 

7 

12 

23 

15 

19 

19 

3 

20 

0 

15 

12 

18 

22 

17 

12 

23 

17 

22 

20 

9 

p 

13 

5 

2 

^J 

10 

l6 

^5 

18 

3 

1 

1 

<l 

1 

10 

12 

6 

k 

8 

6 

3 

7 

4 

22 

£ 

8 

1 

19 

3 

1 

1 

11 

5 

9 

5 

12 

S 

2U 

19 

24 

12 

IS 

25 

14 

23 

24 

7 

13 

T 

l6 

25 

22 

10 

g 

14 

24 

10 

lb 

24 

11 

U 

4 

IS 

7 

IS 

11 

10 

9 

17 

23 

5 

y 

lU 

7 

16 

5 

2k 

6 

12 

6 

4 

16 

i6 

w 

11 

1+ 

6 

15 

9 

5 

1 

16 

6 

21 

21 

X 

9 

3 

1 

16 

3 

2 

2 

7 

5 

13 

2 

Y 

20 

s 

11 

2 

11 

15 

7 

22 

10 

25 

14 

♦Tiegs,  Walter  Ernest,  An  Evaluation  of  Some  Techniques  of 
Teacher  Selection.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Puhlic  School  Publishing 
Company,  1928.  p.  42. 
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A  "brief  study  of  the  tatles  as  presented  shows  the  difficulty 
involved  in  judging  the  recoamendations,  applications,  and  photo- 
graphs. Tor  example,  the  teacher  who  had  teen  assigned  the  letter 
Q,  received  rankings  from  1  to  23  on  the  "basis  of  recommendations; 
from  1  to  25  on  the  hasis  of  letter  of  application;  from  1  to  22  on 
the  "basis  of  photograph.  Even  after  such  an  involved  study  it  would 
be  practically  in^jo ssihle  to  predict  the  applicant  who  ?.-ould  make  the 
most  successful  teacher.  The  tables  were  of  course  put  to  further 
use  iDy  Tiegs  "but  She  purpose  of  presenting  tnem  here  is  served  when 
it  is  shown  how  inefficient  teacher  selection  may  "be. 

The  Twelve-Point  Blank,  the  Forty-One  Point  Blank,  the  Trade 
Test  for  Teachers,  and  the  Mental  Test  are  other  methods  used  which 
have  restilted  in  varying  degrees  of  success. 

The  following  very  interesting  and  valuable  sttidy  of  the  basic 
information  utilized  in  employing  tesichers  in  the  United  States  was 
made  by  Wang.  Q?iestion  blanks  were  sent  by  him  to  33^  city  superin- 
tendents, 160  county  superintendents  and  kl   teacher  agencies,  select- 
izig  the  names  on  a  statistical  basis. 

Wang's  analysis  of  application  blanks  revealed: 

1.  With  the  exception  of  one  item,  there  is  none  which  appears 
in  all  of  the  blanks. 

2.  Six  other  items  appear  with  a  frequency  of  over  90^ 

a.  Applicant's  present  address 

b.  Age 

c.  High  school  attended 

d.  JTormal  school 
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e.  College 

f.  Keferences 

3-  All  tlanks  eisk  for  Applicant's  name.  15 

In  an  analysis  of  reference  blanks,  Wajag  points  out  that  many 
of  the  items  have  a  high  degree  of  frequency.  Some  of  these  items 
are: 

1.  Ability  to  discipline,  over  SO^. 

2.  General  appearance,  73' Ij** 
3-  Additional  remarks,  70«3^« 
k.   Ability  to  instruct,  69.6^. 

5.  Scholarship,  64.8^. 

6.  Character,  63. U^. 

7.  Co-operation  and  loyalty,  57'2^« 

8.  Health,  5^.5/3. 

In  the  case  of  individual  applications,  two  items  stood  out  above 
the  others  in  frequency.  They  were : 

1.  A  statement  of  teaching  experience,  89.3^. 

2.  A  statement  of  education,  S2.7/^« 

Nearly  fifty  different  topics  are  mentioned  in  individual  commu- 
nications with  references.  Some  superintendents  use  both  letters  of 

16 
inquiry  and  reference  blanks. 

Ihe  most  frequently  named  item  in  personal  interviews,  according 

to  Wang,  is  personality.  He  states  that  one  superintendent  writes: 

"We  aim  to  see  all  applicants  that  we  can  personally.  The  information 


15.  Wang,  Charles,  K.A.  "A  Study  of  the  Basic  Information  Uti- 
lized in  Employing  Teachers  in  the  United  States."  in  Education. 
Boston;  The  Palmer  Conrpany-XLVIII  (Feb.  I92S) ,  362. 

iG.JLMcL  367-S. 
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thus  secured  supplements  the  other  secured  fron  "blanks .  After  all, 
personality  Is  the  sine  q\ia,  non  of  a  teacher  or  supervisor."  Another 
superintendent  who  relies  almost  exclusively  on  personal  interviews 
asserts:  "Some  of  my  "best  teachers  are  those  who  have  come  as  per- 
fect strangers,  hut  in  a  five-minute  intervier/  are  able  to  make  a 
satisfactory  impression." 

A  summary  of  the  study  made  hy  V/ang  includes  the  following 
points. 

1.  Investigation  was  hased  upon  questionaire  replies  from  3OI 
city  and  coujaty  superintendents  and  2h   teacher  agencies  representing 
all  43  states  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  A  greater  percentage  of  replies  was  received  from  larger 
cities.  County  Superintendents  were  the  least  responsive. 

3.  There  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  various  sections 
of  the  country  in  proportion  of  blanks  in  use. 

U.  A  ratio  of  I.61  to  1  existed  in  favor  of  application  blanks 
over  reference  blanks. 

5.  Over  775  of  the  school  officials  use  formal  sgpplication 
blanks.  ^3^  "^se  itemized  reference  blanks. 

6.  The  greater  the  size  of  the  community, the  more  likely  blanks 
will  be  used. 

7.  Two  states,  (IJevada  and  Wyoming)  have  state  teacher's  employ- 
ment bureaus  for  employing  teachers  for  axiall  and  rural  schools. 

8.  In  at  least  15  states  (Ark.;  Gal.;  Col.;  la.;  Minn.;  Mo.; 
Neb.;  Uev. ;  K.Y.;  Ore.;  Penn.;  S.C;  S.Dak. ;  W.Va. ;  Wyo.),  the  county 
superintendent  is  not  empowered  to  employ  teachers.  He  may  recoranend. 
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9.  The  2^h  formal  application  blanks  received  contain  zn   average 
numter  of  UO   items  of  information.  The  only  item  asked  for  in  all 
cases  was  the  applicant's  name. 

10.  Over  50/^  of^  ^^^   terras  pertain  to  personal  data  and  educational 
preparation  of  the  applicant. 

11.  The  average  number  of  items  on  the  formal  reference  "blanks  was 

16. 

12.  There  was  no  item  on  which  ^O'jd   of  the  school  officials  agree 
in  the  reference  blanks. 

13.  Over  56/i^  of  ttie  topics  on  the  reference  blanks  relate  to  the 
applicant's  personal,  social,  ajid  professional  equipment  and  15*5/^ 
to  his  professional  efficiency. 

ik.   The  largest  number  of  items  in  any  one  application  blank  is 
75  a^cL  the  smallest  11. 

15.  The  largest  number  of  items  in  a  single  reference  blank  is 
1+4  and  the  smallest  U."^^ 

The  facts  presented  prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  various  meth- 
ods of  teacher  selection  which  are  still  being  "used.  It  is  not 
enough  to  select  a  teacher  on  the  basis  of  a  good  photograph,  a  gen- 
eral letter  of  recommendation,  an  appropriately  worded  application 
form,  a  personal  word  of  recommendation  by  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  or  even  on  the  basis  of  need.  Such  factors  have  been  respon- 
sible for  teacher  selection  in  the  past  and  to  a  large  extent  effect 
teacher  selection  today. 


17.  op.  cit.,  37O-U. 


SUM.IAEY  AND  APPLICATION 

It  is  understood  that  this  is  not  the  first  attempt  which  has 
been  made  to  study  the  technique  of  teacher  selection.  ITor  is  this 
the  first  effort  that  has  teen  made  to  reach  some  definite  conclu- 
sions regarding  methods  for  improving  teacher  selection  technique. 

Meriam,  as  far  hack  as  1906  studied  the  records  of  IIS5  normal 

school  graduates  in  the  attempt  to  learn  if  any  relationship  existed 

between  scholarship  in  normal  school  and  later  success.  According 

to  Tiegs,  Dean,  University  College,  University  of  Southern  California: 

His  most  important  conclusion  was  tliat  the  correlation  between 
scholarship  in  normal  schools  and  subsequent  teaching  success  was  so 
extremely  low  as  to  appear  negligible.  In  addition  he  asserted  that 
mere  experience,  as  such,  had  little,  if  any,  effect  upon  success  in 
teaching. 1 

And  as  Tiegs  points  out,  Ueriam  was  not  so  aware,  as  we  now  are, 
of  the  unreliability  of  ordinary  school  mairks  as  a  measure  of  schol- 
arship; and  his  meaisures  of  teaching  success  were  subject  to  similao" 
serious  error,  since  they  rested  on  a  foundation  of  persona.1  judgment, 
which  varied  from  school  system  to  school  system,  from  superintendent 
to  superintendent,  and  from  day  to  day. 

Boyce,  Lansittel,  Maddock,  Elliott,  Beatty,  and  Hill  also  worked 
out  rating  plans.  The  plans  devised  depended  largely  on  the  choice 


1.  Tiegs,  Walter  Ernest.  An  Evaluation  of  Some  Techniques  of 
Teacher  Selection.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  192S.  p. 23. 
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of  tlie  proper  word  "by  the  individual  and  thus  were  subjective  and 
unreliable . 

Courtis,  Sears,  Brueckner,  Knight,  Crabb,  Whitney,  Madsen, 
Thayer,  aad  others  have  attacked  the  problem  of  teacher  selection 
mth  varying  degrees  of  success.  Their  efforts  to  improve  the  methods 
used  in  teacher  selection,  and  the  fact  that  their  efforts  have  not 
been  very  successful  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  value  of  further 
study  of  the  subject. 

Tiegs  gives  a  brief  suiomary  of  the  value  of  the  stxidies  of  a  few 
of  the  men  mentioned  above  and  also  for  others. 

1.  Meriain  used  a  techjaique  for  studying  the  relationship  of  vari- 
ous factors  to  teaching  success,  which  still  serves  as  a  model  to  in- 
vestigators; many  investigators  »dao  followed  him  failed  to  make  any 
significant  additions. 

2.  Rugg  found  that  current  rating  services  were  so  xinreliable  as 
to  be  almost  valueless. 

3.  Connor  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  stress  the  fact  that 
teaching  should  be  measured  by  its  results. 

k.   Kent  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  few  rating  blanks  pro- 
vided any  place  for  recording  the  results  of  teaching. 

5-  The  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of  the  H.E.A.  worked 
out  techniques  for  rating  drill  and  problem  work. 

6.  Monroe  and  Clark  developed  a  weighted  rating  plan  which  takes 
into  account  five  factors  usually  conceded  to  be  important  in  condi- 
tioning the  results  of  teaching. 

7.  Sears  contributed  a  valuable  analysis  of  the  work  done  before 
1921. 

S.  Courtis  developed  descriptions  of  fovir  types  of  teachers. 

9.  Brueckner  has  developed  descriptions  of  teaching  skill,  which 
may  be  used  in  rating  each  of  the  four  types  of  teachers  whose  descrip- 
tions have  been  developed  by  Courtis.  An  experimental  study  of  this 
technique  yielded  very  promising  resiilts. 
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10.  Knight  obtained  the  following  correlations: 

a.  +.399  hetween  chance  halves  of  rautual  ratings  of  teachers 

with  each  other, 
h.  +.962  hetween  mutual  ratings  of  teachers  and  the  rating  of 

supervisors. 

c.  +.b8  between  the  mutual  ratings  of  teachers  and  estimates 
of  pupils. 

d.  *.^kl   between  genertd  teaching  ability  and  ability  to  pass 
a  professional  test. 

11.  Whitney  obtained  a  coefficient  of  +.252  between  six  factors 
and  a  teaching  success. 

12.  Crabbs  obtained  a  correlation  of  ^.OkS  between  teaching  effi- 
ciency and  professional  knowledge. 

13.  Knight,  Bathhurst,  Huch,  and  Telford  found  a  correlation  of 
♦.52  between  scores  on  their  trade  test  and  teaching  success. 

1^1-.  Madsen  reported  evidence  of  a  relationship  between  intelli- 
gence and  teachiiag  success. 

15.  Thayer  contributed  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
and  limitations  of  teacher  rating  in  the  secondary  schools. 2 

The  avere^e  person  is  likely  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
teacher  selection.  The  person  who  is  familiar  with  an  office  of  work- 
ers where  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  total  number  will  be  skilled 
workers,  will  hardly  recognize  the  more  difficult  problems  involved 
in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  a  school  system  where  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  workers  vdll  of  necessity  be  skilled.  Engelhardt  has  the 
following  to  say: 

Differentiation  and  specialization  in  the  work  of  the  schools 
have  created  a  large  number  of  positions  requiring  knov/ledge,  training, 
and  personalities  peculiar  to  teaching.  The  organization  units  into 
which  the  school  system  is  divided  determine  largely  the  major  dis- 
tinctions in  the  type  and  number  of  regular  teachers  to  be  engaged. 
Tor  example,  the  employees  of  a  school  system  are  made  up  mostly  of 
elementary- school,  junior-high  school,  and  senior-high  school  teachers. 


2.  Tiegs,  V/alter  Ernest,  op.  cit.,  35* 
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Wherever  major  changes  e-re  made  in.  the  organization  or  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  major  school  imits,  special  teachers  and  master  teach- 
ers have  been  added  to  the  group  of  principals,  supervisors,  nurses, 
and  other  persons  eiige^-ed  in  the  auxiliary  activities. 

Prohlems  of  personnel  management  are  extremely  complicated  be- 
cause the  various  positions  within  the  schools  are  not  uniformly 
defined  and  because  the  work  to  be  done  in  any  position  may  vary  from 
one  school  system  to  another.  Teachers  must  be  chosen  for  specific 
positions  involving  qualifications  to  teach  various  subject  ccmibina- 
tions,  hence  the  work  of  selection  is  much  more  intricate  than  in 
many  other  enterprises. 3 

The  importance  of  teacher  selection  cannot  be  stressed  too 
strongly.  A  wise  selection  is  the  best  means  of  improving  the  school 
system.  Poor  economy  is  exercised  wherever  teachers  are  selected  in 
a  haphazard  manner.  Such  a  method  of  selection  will  bring  into  a 
school  system  teachers  who  are  inadequately  adapted  to  their  partic- 
ular field  of  work.  Graves  gives  the  following  statements  concerning 
the  importance  of  teacher  selection: 

A  study  of  the  subsequent  tr ogress  of  pupils  who  have  for  a 
single  year  been  taught  by  an  incompetent  teacher  reveals  an  immense 
amoimt  of  ctumilative  damage.  Misfit  teachers  are  always  poor  invest- 
ments and  make  themselves,  and  sometimes  all  of  the  associates,  unhe-ppy. 
It  is, therefore,  necessary  to  study  carefully  the  interests  and  capac- 
ities of  each  teacher  and  to  assign  her  where  her  ability  will  find 
its  best  expression.^ 

The  qualities  in  a  teacher  that  impress  the  laymen  most  profoundly 
are  not  her  special  qualifications  for  a  specific  piece  of  work,  but 
rather  such  general  qualifications  as  a  pleasing  voice,  a  vivacious 
manner,  a  well-groomed  appeeorance,  in  short,  a  pleasing  personality. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  will  indicate  that  no  amount  of  pleasing 
personality  will  of  itself  goarsnted  success  as  a  Latin  teacher  to 
one  prepared  for  teaching  history. 

Vflaen  boards  of  education  and  superintendents  of  schools  can 
■boldly  look  this  fact  in  the  face,  and  coordinate  their  efforts,  instead. 


3.  Ingelhardt,  Fred.  Public  School  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion. Kew  York:  Ginn  and  Company,  1931"  pr.l64-5. 

k.   Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont.  The  Administration  of  American 
Education.  Hew  York:  The  Macmillsn  Company,  1932-  p»191« 
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of  working  at  cross  purposes,  teachers  will  be  employed  on  merit  only, 
and  the  educational  dollar  will  reach  more  nearly  its  ideal  work. 5 

Careful  selection  is  essential.  Teachers  were  formerly  selected 
■by  the  "boards  but  now  hy  the  superintendent.  IPhis  selection  should 
te   done  on  the  hasis  of  fitness  with  no  favoritism  shown  to  'Home' 
teachers  nor  discrimination  against  married  teachers,  hut  each  case 
studied  hy  itself.  The  superintendent  should  measure  preparations  and 
experience,  personality,  intelligence  and  health  of  each  candidate  and 
possihly  institute  a  competitive  examination  and  construct  an  eligible 
list  which  will  tend  to  secure  the  best  in  the  vicinity. 

Teachers  should  be  sought;  and  vdien  the  selection  of  the  best  is 

finally  made,  it  is  most  important  for  the  teacher  to  be  made  to  feel 

happy  aid  at  home. 

By  means  of  sympathy,  display  of  interest,  and  little  courtesies 
all  possibility  of  unhappiness  during  the  critical  period  of  readjust- 
ment may  be  averted  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  greatly  promoted. ° 

A,  brief  review  of  the  data  as  presented  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince anyone  that  the  problem  of  predicting  teachiixg  success  for  the 
purpose  of  selection,  and  the  problem  of  judging  the  results  of  teach- 
ing, on  which  selection  is  made,  are  far  from  being  solved.  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  problem  of  teacher  selection, one  is  ready  to 
agree  with  the  following  statements  of  Tiegs. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  most  promising  way  of  progress 
in  the  evaluation  of  teaching  service,  and  the  prediction  of  teaching 
success,  must  contemplate  procedures  vdaich  give  an  increasing  emphasis 
to  the  minutiae  of  teacher  and  pupil  activity;  that  such  evalxiations 


5.  Zirk,  H.H.  "Comraon  Sense  in  Employing  the  Teacher."  American 
School  Board  Journal.  LXXXII  (Itey.  193!) .  p.l2S. 
S.  Graves,  Frank  Pierrepont.  op.  cit.,  p.206. 
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as  are  made  should  be  "based  on  a  nvunber  of  individual  samplings,  inade 
over  a  period  of  time  and,  in  each  instance,  on  a  definite  piece  of 
work;  and  that  the  criterion  of  teaching  success  should  become  more 
and  more  a  combination  of  definitely  defined  goals  and  methods  of 
achieving  them  toward  indefinite,  intangible,  and  personal  concepts  of 
success,  on  the  basis  of  which  we  are  at  present  striviiog  to  make 
adeqiiate  professional  judgments.' 

A  student  of  psychology  would  have  certain  advantages  in  the 

selection  of  successful  teachers.  However,  it  is  necessary  for  the 

psychologist  to  keep  in  mind  a  fundamental  principle  when  giving  tests 

or  other  measurements  to  the  applicant  for  a  teaching  position.  This 

principle  is  briefly  stated  by  Burtt, 

The  tests  or  other  measurements  to  be  used  in  selecting  persons 
for  a  given  occupation  must  be  evaluated  by  giving  them  to  persons 
whose  actual  ability  in  that  occupation  is  known  and  efficiency  in  the 
tests  com:Tsared  with  efficiency  in  the  occupation.  In  other  words,  we 
must  not  devise  a  test  that  seems  plausible,  trust  that  it  will  work, 
and  start  using  it  for  employment  purposes.  We  must  first  test  the 
test.^ 

If  a  teacher  taking  the  test  made  a  good  score  and  also  was  a 
successful  teacher  while  another  teacher  in  taking  the  test  made  a 
poor  score  and  was  an  unsuccessful  teacher,  then  the  test  could  be  con- 
sidered valid.  If  no  consistent  relation  could  be  found  between  the 
test  score  and  teaching  ability,  the  test  must  be  judged  valueless. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  the  earlier  days,  when  there  were 
few  trained  teachers  anywhere ,  and  when  the  demands  upon  the  schools 
were  quite  simple,  the  methods  used  for  the  selection  of  teachers 
may  have  been  satisfactory.  "The  passing  of  a  simple  written  exam- 
ination, given  by  an  examining  committee  or  by  the  county  superintendent. 


7.  Tiegs,  y/alter  Ernest,  op.  cit. 

S.  Burtt,  Harold  Ernest.  Princi-oles  of  Employment  Psychology. 
Boston:  Hovighton  Mifflin  Company,  I926.  p. 5. 
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and  the  issuance  of  a  teacher's  certificate  answered  all  demands  on 
the  scholastic  and  professional  side. "9 

A  review  of  methods  formerly  used  to  select  teachers  reveals  that 
memhers  of  the  teachers'  comraittee  of  the  school  hoard,  as  well  as  the 
other  hoard  members,  were  visited  "by   the  different  applicants  and  be- 
sieged by  their  friends;  the  special  needs  of  the  applicant  were  given 
due  consideration;  and,  as  the  records  show,  personal  friendships, 
church  relationships,  and,  in  many  instances,  party  affiliations  all 
played  a  part  in  determining  who  were  to  be  selected  by  the  board.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  anyone  who  could  maintain 
a  semblance  of  order  could  teach.  And,  as  was  often  the  case,  out- 
siders were  seldom  selected.  Instead,  the  graduate  of  the  last  class 
with  the  highest  grades,  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  citizen,  or  the 
person  who  seemed  most  in  need  of  the  work  would  be  the  most  likely 
selection.  Tftiile  this  method  of  selection  has  been  used  in  the  past 
and,  to  a  certain  extent  is  still  being  used,  it  is  being  slowly  re- 
placed. 

It  is  readily  agreed  that  it  is  much  better  to  keep  out  unprepared 
persons  than  to  try  to  dismiss  them  later.  The  superintendent  has  few 
more  important  duties  than  that  of  seeing  that  the  school  does  not 
become  filled  with  incompetent  teachers. 

Finally,  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind  in  all  teacher  selections.  They  are,  as  follows: 

1.  Schools  have  been  established  by  the  state  for  the  education 


9.  Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.  Public  School  Adrainistration,  Boston: 
Houghton  tlifflin  Company.  1922.  p.  199' 
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of  the  children  of  the  state. 

2.  Each  child  is  entitled  to  the  hest  education  which  the  connnu- 
nity  can  afford. 

3.  The  test  ediacation  can  be  obtained  only  when  the  best  teachers 
available  are  employed. 

k.   The  schools  do  not  exist  to  afford  positions  for  teachers. 

5.  'Home'  girls  should  have  no  prior  claLii  to  the  teaching  posi- 
tions. 

6.  Teachers  within  a  system  mast  continue  to  study  and  advance 
educationally. 

7.  A  certain  percentage  of  new  blood  from  time  to  time  is  very 
desirable. 

Since  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  superintendent  to 
make  wise  teacher  selection,  the  following  reconmendations  are  offered 
as  a  guide  for  him  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

1.  Proper  certification  and  sufficient  experience  should  first 
be  ascertained. 

2.  The  health  of  the  applicant  is  next  in  importance.  The  degree 
of  health  for  the  applicant  should  be  determined  by  a  designated 
physician. 

3.  Evidence  as  to  professional  success  must  be  gathered  by  asking 
the  candidate  to  submit  narnes  of  persons  engaged  in  educational  work 
who  can  speak  as  to  his  teaching  success.  General  letters  of  recommen- 
dation sho-uld  not  be  considered, but  rather  confidential  letters  should 
be  obtained. 

h.   A  well  planned  personal  interview  should  be  used  to  detennine 
the  candidate's  personality  and  adaptability  to  the  work  of  instruction. 
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Ho  one  can  "be  more  interested  in  securing  the  "best  teachers  pos- 
sible than  is  the  superintendent;  no  one  is  "better  qualified  to  know 
the  needs  of  the  position;  no  one  is  tetter  ahle  to  Judge  a  teacher 
according  to  preparation,  professional  attitude,  and  adaptahility 
than  is  he;  and  he  should  be  given  the  opportunity  and  responsibility 
for  wise  teacher  selection. 

I'o  establish  sxich  principles  of  procedure  may  require  time  and 
education,  but  their  final  establishment  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 
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